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be able to form a Government. Had the King, in 1937,
offered the Premiership to Sir John Simon, for instance,
it is clear that, even if he had accepted the commission, he
would have been unable to persuade his Conservative
colleagues to serve under him. Where the wishes of a
party are unmistakable, and the political circumstances
normal, convention now requires that the King shall act
upon the wishes of the party.
This, however, apart, it is clear that the King has a
small range of discretion in the choice he makes; though
even that small range will, normally, be closely circum-
scribed by facts which point to a pretty direct conclusion.
Though, theoretically, the Prime Minister must be in
either House of Parliament, and harf been so consistently
since the resignation of Lord Salisbury in  1902, it is
fairly certain that in the future he will have to be in the
House of Commons. George V had the choice between
Lord Curzon and Mr. Baldwin (as he then was) in 1923;
but the fact that the official Opposition was hardly repre-
sented in the House of Lords made all those whom the
King consulted advise that it was no longer practicable
for the House of Commons to be deprived of the Prime
Minister's leadership. The King is not, of course, bound
by this precedent in the future; but, unless political
circumstances radically change, it is difficult not to feel
that the precedent will be conclusive. The House of Com-
mons is now the chamber to which the Cabinet is alone
Affectively responsible; it is the one in which the main-
tenance of party organization matters vitally. The Prime
Minister, as the head of the party in power, can hardly
afford in the future to be out of'touch with the chamber
where the effective decisions are made.
There are, however, two other situations which need
to be considered. A Prime Minister may resign, like Mr.
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